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ABSTRACT . " " ' . 

• The first part of this address given at the second 

annual Reading Conference (MontclaiSr, December 1971) offers 
alternative answers to the question, "In this a.ge of multi-sensory 
media from which we can learn of the past, the present, and the ' 
future in other ways, than the written word, r.ist everyone learn to 
read?" Data from recent research reports by Edmund J. Fafrell , , Jean 
Symmes, _ Judith L. I^apport, and the author are offered as support for 
the position that, reading is., not as essential for today's children as 
it was for their parents. The last portion of the addresg talks about 
a number of ways to help poor or non-readers learn — for example, 
through the use of films, slides , ..records , cassettes, simulation 
games, video tape, photographs, and computer-assisted, instruction. 
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. ■ '"MusD Joimnv Ri^-iJ?" may appear Lo be a Cart Ling qu<isCion' Co v?.ost of 
us in this room; hiiL It v;oulii aot hav-.: sounrd lu^arly. so surprising', to cul-- 
t iva te d pao p 1 o a \\ l \.\ ry i :;o ; a n ■ 1 a ;; ',a iai 1 r. vmV; no t a 5 1 c; a i s ; i .-.7 :iv o p. o i n t !va 
^very near future.. icii va?. arA, "'lUist: vJoiiany rone!?", we net-d to laiov first 
wiiat is nicant hy tiiat four--! atter \''ord "read"? Does the q..aR;tionar nieaai 

.that Johnay^ i^hould he ai'lo to decode or doer; h/a mean 4^hany should reach the 
".functionally " literate" stage, f jt'cqueiitly defined as 5th grade reading . 
ability? Perhaps he me au 3 _r hat Johnny Siiould become, what Francis Chase and 
Olive Niles refer to fi'^'a "higher illiterate"^ one who can read. ^^^^ com- ^ - 
prehend bat who makes little or no , connection between what he reads and what 
he has read prevjnusly or ha ^xa^-^rienced *" "'^e t. Or ':''.e p-- ^er of 

^ quest .' - oi. \ --a 're " a r " - ning 

. "oni.t'nc priiii , .ki;. ^ctiras t:w' c a ot'i " "ea --o 

other experieii^ , actinj> on Iz ^ and making it an lategral part of his life? 

If we are honevit, we will have to admit that until the very recent past 
and the advent of universal education, many J'oh'^'nv's did not lear?. to read at 
all. As a matter of fact, eveji toda>y, figures -from . tlie United States 'Of fice 

*of ^Education' aud the Bur;i^au of the Census show that nearly one million people 



Olive Stafford Niles, Improvement of Basic Com prehens ion Skills ; An 
» Attainable Goal in Seco n dary Schools, Scott Fdresman I-fono graph on 
\ Education (N-ew York: Scott, Foresman , 1964) , p. 9. 



in a dozen. Southern states ^re unabl(i to read and v/ritc in any lan^^uaj'.e. 

While the national total of illitarates" decreased durinv^- the 1960 by more 
than 50%, "totals in the South dropped by only 25%. ''"^ But additional 
problems, other than illife^racy, face the teacher o\ reading. If, after the 
learning pf decoding has taken place, reading, is 'thinking process, as E.. L. 
Thorndike and Robert Thorndike botli have proclaimed, then only a fraction of 
the population of the v/orld has been and V7ill be able to experience through ^ 
print the very- best that, has been thought or v/ritten. If reading is reason- 
ing, then, by definition, one needs to have superior intelligence and ability 
"to appreciate the. ,hi[^,hest levels of expression and achievement.* 

Today w6 have all degrees of achievcmcint in reading - froM the illiterate 
to the sophisticated reader - but V7e also have more rnethods -iiad more ways of 
getting information than jus t"nhcon the p^-ir -^d page. In the t ribal village 
described by McLuhan, knowledge ■ i^s share : i]ly; a 'ter -Juct*? rg, print 
became the principal corveyori of )ur heri "v: cind c; kno'.ledp:o ut today 
we live in an'a[?^.i of multi-seiisor nedi; ' .:: ^./hich cm 1 • -the past, 

■ i ■■ ■ ■ 

thj2 , present , and the future; in of. .er ways i :ian just from the ..-u word. 

Perhaps' we in t'qe U.sJ are "hung up" oti the idea that everyone must ," 

read because of our admittedly , noble goal of universal education, which we 
. . • •■ • j - ^ . , - 

' , ' ■ ' ■* ■ 

have held for over one-hahd|red years. "Hasn't ours concept of universal educa- 

tion basrd on the premiss that if ona read- one theftvh'"^^ access to the. 



^NCTE> "Illiteracy Persists in the South Over tl\e Past Decade," Counci lT.^' 
' . Gr£!3aj Vol, XKXII, No .^4 (September , 197 17, p. *28. 
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■ culture and knowledge of the world which would Gnh'ance his personal life ' 
and impr5^hi-s decisions as a citizen? Is it posj:'ihlo thaf today one can 
learn and be educated through other moans than print? Is it "possible ;o 
• hkve universal education even though some Johnny's don't read beyond the 
5th grade level? 1 . i 

Impossible, you say!!_ After all, even TV uses printed Words!! 
^ Johnny must read. Let us examine this premise from several points cf view. 

First, let us loo^k at a study made "by Edmund J. Farrell .and published in . , 
■. 1971 by the National Council of Teachers of Englisii; it is -:alled ]> ' i ' ■ 
the Future : A Forecast _X Responsibili ties ^of Saconc'^.ry Te^aher s of ^p.j ' ish, 
19. 70-2000 AJ).3 Farrell'^ m-thodoloc" was interesting; he ur-ed the DclpjTi^ 
Technique developed by Ili^.^3. Corporation and which soms of you may remcr- -r 
V Alvin Toffler mentions in Future Shock. BecnuK. the technique, itself ±s 

extremely complicated, I will not go .iito dstai." about' iu but merely say that 
It consists of polling the opi-iions of experts oy sending them a sequence of ' 
questionnaires, each questionnaire consisting of a refinement of the one 
: before based on the experts' answers, Farjell's experts'were from four fields 

educational psychology, secondary curriculuvi, educational media, and^English; 
they were chosen by one expert in each field\ t^eby perhaps reflecting the 
. . . chooser's^ bias in his own field, of corfcenCration. First,-; the experts were 

^ asked to submit a list of major -developments that jthey anticipated' in their'^ 

. fxeld in the-next three deckdes, developm.ents which had a reasonable chance 



'3 ■ , \ . . ' ■ 

Edmur.d Farrell,, Dgcj.dlh,t> the F uture: " A Fo re(^ppt_of_Jospbii. sibj.lieies of 
IHc-ond.nrxJc^hers of EnsU^h^r!G^^(lJ^_^: , Research 'Report #12 6f' 
NCTE Cor^xttree on Research .OUrbann: Kationnl Council cf Teachers- of 
English, 1971). . • ^. ■ , • ■> . 
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of occurring and of altering the behavior and responsibility of secondary 

^sihcol teachers • 'In subsequent qu'estionnaires they had to indicate what 

they thought the probability' was of at least 20% of secondary students or 

> 

secondary schools being affected by the devclopincnt in si3c five-ybar per- , 
iods, e.g., 50% probability of implementation by 20% of the population in 
1970-75; 60% probability . of implementation by 20% of the p^nulatioTx in . 
1^75-80; 70% probability of , implementation by 20% of the population in ' 
1980-85, etc. Of cours'e, the exper^*^ were ^.ked t:o. . nsider the possi- 
bility that: some -''ev%^lopments would . :?">e imt rtance r:. ther than gain during 
these pe^riods - . - 

Amonp; the results of the study uinat ar- of inrGr'J:St to us are these : 
ExTJerts in learning theory, riia ^ycholojzists . ■--li-ved that: 

a 

.1, wDckstep ins- truct:.ior* vill. wane; :pec:^ -.-iTLi: :. of ' 
individual c if f er ':e5 nd hei, off-:*:;:: :l Ic^am-,. 
^ag will be TTiore rls . \ ^ 

'2. Computer-assisjted instruction, TV instruction and other 
electronically modulaved . innt ructiori will i.ncrease and 
will redefine the role of tl teacher. > ^ ' 

■ ' .. . -' ■ • ■ ■ \' ' ■ I ■ ' : 

3. Although, there will be less eraphasi^ on thp teaching 
of basic reading skills, interpretatiion of reading in 
secondary English classrooms vjill .not be less important 

. „ ' than inteirprertacion of other meaia- | 

■ ' ■ \ . v ' ■ " - ■ ■ 

^ • ■ . . \ • 

;v In other words, the educational .psychologists thought that individualized 

-\ •• . ' - r • ■ ■ • 

instraction will increase; this may meaH that >e v^Ml' discover some, students 

1** ■4 > 



learn better through- other sensory media than reading. The learning theorists 
also thought, that there'^ill be an increased use ii;i computer-assl^sted in- 



struction .and use of technology^ This, again, may 



lAake more learning possible 



for students who don't read and may revolutionize fche teaching of reading itself ; 

■ \ ■ ' 



think, for example, of Che computer-assisted teaching of beginning reading 
which is at present being. tested at Stanford University. And third, the 
educational psychologists believed that the interpretation of reading will 
not be less important than the- interpretation o'f other media — but notice 
how different that is from s.-zing reading will be th- primary way of learn- 



ing. 



The second grcwap of exp. rr.s polled by Farrell . -a those in educational 
technology. Br-efly, <iffien," it., us look at the conclu-.icr:.3 that affect us 
that they predi^-'r^-d for'the : zure . The: stated .aat: 

^ 1. ijemcnstrated r : fo:::ivenesr f auv:i--vis:-n. v-dia- 
will .lead ^ ■ ' wide a::: rtai anvi 

2. Jnrrructic.ial res urces will be a-etter designed 
and more varied than at present. • 

' On these two point's 'the educational technologists agreed with the 

psychologists; and although they expressed their findings in a somewhat 

different way, they too stressed the idea^of morej^ .individualized 

resources for learning, Or^ the third point they disagreed with the psychol- 

OBists: they said flatly that (3) Multi-media, multi-sensbry learning _ 
^ - V7ill be i.i..ore highly emphasized than prxnt. 

The third' group canvasse.d by Farrell — the curricnlura experts -- agreed 
with the others that they will, bo' more emphasis on individualized instruction; 
and their consensus was that instructional uses of television , 'computer , and 
other media will lead to less emphasis being placed on print than upon other 
multi-media and: multi-sensory learnq.ng. . . • ; 

Finally,' wpat did the experts in English and the tejiching of English 
predict? Note hq\^closely tney agieed with chcir colleagues in- psychology. 



technology, and curriculum. Their forecast was: 

1. ■ Curriculum in Enpi^'sh vjill be raorc flaxible> vit 

emphasis more on process than content , • 
- ^ ' >^ 

2. There wild be numerous opportunities for indtvidualizGd 
instruction. ^ 

and listen to this ! . 

* , *" . 

'•3. Multi-media, multi-sensory learning will .receive greater 
. . • ' emphasis than print. Shades of McLnhan, the Erjglish • ■ 

■professor! I ■ . . . * 

Tlie responses reported' in Decidin g the Future indicate that Hv r urn of 
the cenrur^'- mv - 1^:. -\ .1.:, will to: pxace through other channels than print 
and that individualized lessons will capitalize on a student's media pre- 
ference. * . ' 

I think Farrell's. study sheds a good deal of ligllt on the. question, 

* • 

"Must Johnny read?"; but what I find even more, interesting is Farrell's 

belief that the experts' conclusions are really quite conservative. He 

■ . .» 

believes the difficulty of deciding what perce.ntage of the deyelotiment-s would 
be implemented for 20% of the' student population _or_ by_20%jo in 
a given time period led to conservative estimates. One-hundred percent im- 
plementation sounds great even if ^rou are speaking of only 20% of the popula- 
tion, lie also believes that the exp'?.rts leaned in the direction of conserv^- 
tivism in that they were reluctant to Include developments not already begun 
■in some modest way,. • * . , 

Let us look at a second kind of development and study vrhich throws light 
on our question, ."Mustt wTohnny read?**. More and more the neurolp gists are 
becoming interested in students who have learning and ro,ading disabilities r 



^See Geraldine £. LaRocque, "English Curriculum: Process or Product?" 
Englis h Journal, Vol. 60> No. 6 (September, ^971)', pp. 781-86. 



Lately, t::here hrs been a good deal of speculation that some reading difficulties 
may be. the result of a neurological impairment or malfunction which our present 
neu^logi'cal measuring instruments are too crude to record. One of the mosc 
fascinating reports on the neurological di:aensions of reading' came out of a 
recent American Orthopsychiatri^c Association meeting. Dr. Jean Symmes of the 
National Ir.scitute of Child Health^and Human Development and Dr. Judith L. 
Rapoport of the. Georgeto\vrn University School of Medicine have hypothesized that 
a child's talent for. visualizing in three-dimensional space may relate to read- 
ing diffic^J^ty_^--jthe "seven-year-old boy who cxcells in building models and 
can remember and reproduce patterns better than his peers may be the^rchicect 
of tomorrow but the ^poor reader of today. "5 Symmes and Rapoport estimate that 
10 to 30 percent of ydung boys are plagued with some reading ^difficulty and 
one report of their investigations describes their work as follows:' 
X If a correlation does exist between a l^^oy's exceptional 



Omitted due* to copyright restrictions 



^"Today's Poor Reader Hay Be Tomorrow' s Architect . Pe nort oti Education 
Re^.e<-rv:.h, August 18, 1971, p. 10^ ^a^a.^^^^^ : 
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■.v;hicti would capitalize oi the child's special talent. ' 

Notice that one of the so-called neu teachin^^ techniques mentioned by the. 

National Institutes of Healfh for these particular kinds of poor rea^ers^ 

is use of audio-visuaf materials, . ^ . ' ^ 

Perhaps in 2000 A.D, wc v;ill have not only better educational' practices and 

technology \vhich will aid' the poor readar but aloo better neurological diagnosis 

about what contribute^ to reading \j3llr and v/nat hinders a student from beconinp, 

the kind oi reader we would wish him .to be. With such knowledge bcliiad us we/ 
* ' ^ • ■ . ■■ ■ 

may find it easer to accept individual ciifferenccs in ability to read than we 
do today. ' . ' " . . ' • • 



6lbid. 



; In addition to the medical profession, other disciplines are. demon- 
strating through their research an interest in reading; according to Nlla 
Banton Smith; psychiatrisjts , spciologists , anthropologists, linguists, and 

psychologists are investigating reading from the point of viev of their 
7 

disciplines. One such study Ijy Jerome Kagan of Harvard postulates that 
general traits of impulsivity or reflectiveness permeate an individual's 
life; they are .'^linked- to some fundamQntal aspe'cts of the child's personality 
organization" and affect such^ activities as reading- He says, *'the ref lee- 
tivicy-impulsivity dim<?nsion describes the child's consistent -tendeucy to 
display slow or fast response times . in problem situations vjith high response 

uncertainty The tendency to shov the fast or slow decision times was 

not highly related to verbal ability ""^ Data ftom some of Kagan's studies 
shov7 a negative relationship betw^len reflective disposition and errors of 
recognition in reading, the results being stronger for girls. In other words, 

reflective children tended to make fev/er errors "in word recognition, indicating 

^ . ■■ '\ , 

that some pervasive, individual traits of youngsters may ' influence their 

' / , * ' ' 

ability to read. • ^ - ' - " , 

A third type of study which sheds some light oh our '*Must Johnny Read?'' 

question is one ;I" conducted a^^^few years a^o and which provides some theoretical 

.justification Sor th^e u -.tensive use of mass media. It suggests that students , 

have different sensory learning styles aitd'wc as teachers need to be concerned 

with how to apply ins trdcfii^^nal technology and media to the learning styles 
of different 'children. ' . 



7 . • ' 
Nila. Banton Smith, "Research in ReadJ-ng: Trends and Implications, " ElementiT Ty 

InfeUV Vul >a.VIII, No. 3 (March; 1571), pp. 323, *. • . • - _ 

ronfeKagau, V impulsive and Reflective Children: Significance of Conceptual 
■Ter^pc/* in L^-a rnlnt ^ and t' a Educ ;'>-':ional iTocess , ed . John Kjrumt)altz ,q 
(Chicago: Rand McNally, 1965), pp. 134, iTrT 154. 



> The purpose of my pilot study vith ninth-graders was to test Marshall 

"^t^Luhan's thesis .that the educatiorial system favors the visually and print- 

\ ' " id ■ 

ori-ented student and militated aga;Lnst tlie audile-tactile youngster, 

McLuhap believes .that the literate man of the past few centuries l|as been • 
a visual man* who received isolated, single , linear visual perceptions which 
constitute what he calls visual space. On the other hand,. he believes today's 
society depends more on auditory space which is the- result of the electro- 
magnetic media which assault all the senses simultaneously with a mosaic rather 

than a linear result. By visual and «auditory space' McLuhan does not . mean onl y 

* -J ^ 

seeiDg and hearing.. Visual space in his definition consists of linear,, one- 
at-a-time events with fi«:ed boandari.e.s ; acoustic space," on* the contrary, does 
not have fixed points of view and discloses the nonvisual expediences: the 
auditory and the tactile. ' McLuhan believes that young people today n\ore than 
in 'the recent past are developing their auditory and tactile senses . and that 
these* audile-tactlle young people may become- school dropouts because the 

^ ^ ■ • . ■ ■ . ^ ■ . ■ ,., ■ ■ 

school is pi!jiuiarily visually oriented. 

To test sensory response patterns,^ Canadian psychiatrist Daniel Cappon 
developed the Sensory Quotient-J--^ which consists of four tests— the visual, 
the auditory, the passive tactile, and the active tactile. Each of thes>G 
•tests consists of twelve items constructed around four geometric patterns-— 



9Gcraldinc LaRocque, ^^Sensory Response Pat,tenis of Aca/demically Successful - 
and Uusuccesyful Ninth-Grade Students -of £n^lish," Research in the Teaching; 
of E ri;zli£?h, Vol. 5 (Spring, 1971) , pp. 69-78. • • 

• \ * 

'^'^Marshall McLuhan. "Problems of Communicating with People Through Media," 
The Mc Luhau Dew-Line , 1968, Vol.* I, No. 9pSec.tion I. , . 

',*"■' ' • - * 

•J-lDaniel Gappon, "The Birth of '. a Test Called t;he Sensory Quotient" (Xeroxed 
' Manubcript, Toronto, 1967). ^ * .' 
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. aldiamond', a triangle, a rect^angle, nnH! a circle. J These , are graduated from 
^ low to high definition. In ih he computer-generated geometric 

' patterns, .which are projected tor 10 seconds a:re composed oi 

embedded- in' extraneous dots. Those with fewer extraneous dots around the*' 
pattern have high definition and less ''noise.." Those with many extra dots 
surrounding, trhe circle;, rectangle, diamond, or triangle are harder to see 
and'tvave definition^arld high "noise" or interference. 

T.he auditory' test is on /tape, the speaker saying the words — ^^tr^aRgle," 
"circle," "di'amond// and ^irectangle" — against background noise bf. a static- 
like quality. The passive tactile test has the geometric .forms engraved more- 
deeply or less deeply into metal blocks, into which the blindfolded subject 
places his finger for tea seconds. The active-tactile test is the same/^ . 
the visual, only set in braille, . and 'the blindf oldecji subjects are allowed to . 

feel the geometric shapes for. ten second^ erfca..-^ 

• ' 

"In our reasearch V7ith the Sensory Quotient we tested academically 

' ■ ■ ' . ■■ ^ 

succGSGful and^ academically unsuccessful hinth-grade students of English. 

- ■ * * ' ' ^ ■ • ■ 

We found 'that ninths-grade students v/ith high grades in E iglish tested 

sdignificantly Jiigher ou the visual test that did students receiving poor 
^;rades in English. The only te!5,t on which the unsuccessful English students 
/received a higher score than the successful students was the auditory test, 



althbugh the difference was not statistically significant r " 
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■^^Geraldine E. LaRocque, /^Multi-Media Approaches to the *Teachini:g.of 
English," .Keynote Speech, Fifteenth Annual Conference on the: 
English Language Arts* in' the Secondary School, University of 
Indiana, July 8, 1971^ pp. i-3.. 



•v^ . . ; ' . . ^ 12 

The findings o'f this pilot study suggest that there are differences 
. ill the ability of successful and unsuccessful students of English to 
respon(l to various sensory modes , and perhn- * English, teachers need to 

c- . ■ ■ . ■ ' ' 

expand their repertoire of metho-ds so that they are not appealing exclusively 

to the visual mode]. Tliey need, in other words , to ^make more, use of ^^auditory 

space in thei^ teaching. ^ Reading teachers too , depend on the visual mode; 

« ■ ^ ■ ■ ..■ ... ' * \ - 

perhaps there are way&^ that they too can utilize auditory- space more effective 

ly ^nd often in their teaching. ' In this connection it is interesting to note 

that a; number of psychometricians have Iteen developing listening tests on** ; 

the assumption that- they may prove more useful in assessing the\erbal ability 

•\ oL.culturallyy^ifferent students than the tests vjhich must be -read, ^^-'3. 

All of the studies we have examined — the predictions of the future "by 

. ^i^cational- experts, the studies by medical doctors' and social scientists . and 
the study of sensory modas — lndic?.te. that individual differences will be' 
utilized mor,^ and more in the teaching of reading; and several of the. studies 
stress the use of other media. Conscqucintly let us spend the rest of our time 
concantratiag on multi-media approaches to teaching, especially those which > 
deal with individual differences' in* learning and' reading ability.' We^ could' \ 
discuss media from two^ points of viev/ — ^ the use of -media in- teaching read- 

' .■ - • * . ■ » 

computer-assisted instruction, talking' typewriters , etc.; but 
-* sir^e, our : question is *'Hust Johnny read?*^., let us stress those forms of media 
whi^^can substitute for rea:ding in conveying either informatioii, providing. . 
motivation, or evoking the responses typical of imaginative literature like 



13 ■ ■ ' ' . - ' •'i'- 

■ David B. Orx and Warren R. Graham, "Development of a Listening 

ComprehensToii Test to Identify .Eaucatioiic-.l Potential Among 

. . Disiidvant;ige^(|:. Junior High School Students," Americ an 

EdjjcaCir^al-' Recearch Journa l,* Vol. V, No. 2 (JJ[archr~1968)., 

T)D* 167^1firL ' 
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the i^vel. According to^a recent Roper Organization poll reported in" the 
Phi Jelta Kappan magazine for June, 1971,^^^ 49% of Americans believe ^tele- 
vision to be the most be-lievable medium of mass communication. Does 'this 
mean Johnny will ro '^r newspapers in the future an4 get his nev/s and - 

. editorials from ti If so> perhaps teachers will find it as in- 

porta.^t to teach students hpw to "read" the tube as to read the printed 
*page. Perhaps the teaching of film literacy 'will also be as important- as 
teaching the reading ^of printed mat^?^lals. Louis Forsdale of Teachers 
College,, Columbia uAversity, describes what he calls "total illiteracy" 
in .film 'as being unable to recognize ffimiliar objects people , place^y^ 

' and action wlien they are Shown directly and without contri\fence oh t 
screen. "The 'picture is as arcane a symbol as. the printed word is to" the 
unlettered. "*^^'.. .Level two in film literacy occurs when the audience, com- 
prehends separate^- components but cannot assemble them into a meaningful 
,whole. ^ Level three is the confusion of the film wi^h reality , e.g. , when 

^ Nanook's Eskimo friends see a film of his .harpooning of a whale, they ex- > 

■• ■ ■ .■ „ ■5'. " ' , * . ' ' 

perience it as reality. Level four is lack of understanding of film con- 
ventions, e.g», for ^ example ,^ an ant filling the whole screen might elicit 
■ the comment, "Ants are not that large ." ^ ^ Level five is the inability to 
comprehend the familiar, d.e.,. a Brazilian Indian not being able to under- 
stand what movies of a modern city are. As you can see', we have comparable 




''^"News Notes;' *Phi Delta Kappan, Vol. LII, No. 10 (June, 1971), -p.* 31. 

15 John Rosengren Forsdale and Louis Forsdale, "Film Literacy," Teachers 
. ; Collef^e^Reccrd ; Vol. 67, No. 8 (May, 1966), pp. 609 ff. 
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levels of print literacy based on experience and familiarity with th? medium, 
but in the years- to cpme we will have to be conscious of more than one kind 
of literacy. , 

If we have any doubt about the way the .winds of the ' future will be 

blowing o look at the funds that are available for multi- 

•\ • " . ,, ■ ' 

media, interdisciplinary study. I quote, from the NCTE ''Councilgrams'.' : 

I ; ^ ■ * ■ . • 

■ ' Under a Ford. Fouihdatioi: grant the Center for Understanding • 

t. Media of Fordham University has sought -the assistance of 

teaohers, parents commtinity residents ,^and specialists 
in developing a niultimedia 'course 'for the schools in 
Larchmont-Mamaroneck, New York. An advisory committee . .. . 
■ . . for the projects includes such artists and experts in 
' media as Arthur Miller; "Federico Tellihi, and Marshall 
. . vMcEuhan, * " 

^ ^' . ;V. ^ .... . , , • :. . V ' ' " ' - 

The course 7 which is intended, to bring the outside world 
into thfe classroom' and to reach students, for whom abstract, 
^ verbal learning is difficult, will be tested-, t*his fall and 

v^ ' will later be made available to school?? throtighout the 

country. -Extending from the lower schools to the twelfth 
grade, the course vjill combine* the study of ^ television, film , 
radio, and photography with aspects of such traditional . '. ^ 
subjects as English and^fine arts. A typical finit of study 
might ^ a cross -media analysis of Rome o and Juliet . as ^ a * 
play; opera, ballet, and movie • Rather than only passively 
viewing, students will be expected to prepare films, photo- 
graphs, ^^d video tapes as a fueans of developing their cri.t- .. 
• ical judgment. ( Education Sutnnj ary , May-^8, 1971)^6 

The- eminent psychologist- Robert L. Thomdike has| in a recent paper developec 

the thesis that for iRdividualis . beyond the age :of ten or eleven reading Is. reasoi 

ing. He concludes.' his argument by saying: . ; ^ v - 

If reading "is" reasoning, we face ^t otie arid. the same time a ' 
barrier and a challenge. The barrier ^is -that set" by the 
child's limited comprehension of what | he reads, which we 
see now not as a deficit in one or, moire specific and readily 
* » teachable skills but as 'a ref lection of 'generally meager in- 
' V - ■ tellectual pfdcesses. And the. barrier promises to stand in * . 
^the way^ of a vzide .^range of future learnings.: . ^ _ 
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The charienge is to overcome this barrier by better and 
more inventive teaching — not primarily to read, but 
also to. think. Because as we improve the understanding 
with which a child reads, we may con curren|:ly -improve 
|chG effectiveness with whi'"'^ he processes a wide range 
^»of information important in his o^elcpment. . The 
; challenge ^is also to learn' to exploit' for 'educational 
/ advantage the 'individual's resources for • reasoning through 
/ other\edi I thanx^ords, so that, thfe barrier of verbal 
/ limit v„xpn may be by-passed whenever it is not relevant.^^ 

Some of those media other than w6rds to -which Thorndike refers include 
the kind of films listed bylNational Education Films. each month in the \ 
magazijie Me.d i a • an d He t ho d s . . Among those- listed in the September, 1971 issue 
is ."An Occurrence at Owl CreekV- Bridge" ; this film could be used to intro- 
duce* the famous shoft story to students who are poor readers. These same ' 
students could learn about „ dr^ugs- not through reading but through a 17-minute 
film entitled "Drugs and the Nervous System"; or maybeiyour students would 
profit^f rem viewing a documentary called "Hiroshima -Nagasaki.'* Jhese are 
only a few of the films listed and available inexpensiye] y . ■ '^s 

The International Film 'Bureau, Inc. , 332 South Mchigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, is another firm from which to get-'^good films which present fa'ctual 

.information in the field of English as are Film Associates of Calif omia,. ' - = 
11559 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles, California, 90025, and Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 425 North Michiga Avenue, Chicago-, Illinois', 60611** The , 
latter two have a wide seleotibn of filrastrips too. • . ; 

\ \ Another source of ideas ..about films is ITavid Sohn's article in the • 
February, 1969 issue of _Me_dia and Ifethods . Its title is- self-explanatory — • 
"Films with Few Wo^ds ~ A Hulti-Sensory Approach t6 Writing, Reading, and 
Discussion." 
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Robert- Tho.mdikc, ''Reading as Reasoning,"' (Mimeographed Manuscript, 
New York^ 1971), p. 10. • . 



/ , .• Mr. David Babcock of Verona, Nev; York; developed a complete English 

pourse^for slow students based on developing* the students' strengths in 

visual and oral abilities- used only full-length Hollywood mb\|ies 

choosing from plays ( j?^^ Raisin in the Sun ), autobiography (T he D iary iof 
.( ■ - . , • ■ ■ • . • ' *^ I., ' 

"^ Anne Frank ) , novels ( The Yearling alnd Shane ) and non-fiction (A NiiVat to 

Remember His students studied the^written work first, reading the plays 



• tdgetheir in class and devoting as much , class time to the reading of other 

" . * . ■ .' ' 

genres as pos^sible. The teacher often rc-read whole sections. of the 

' . . ^ ■ ■ ■ ' . • " ■ *' ■ ■ ' 

books to. the Students; discussion centered on the ideas expressed cross- 
media analysis, and appreciation of the film as art. If I were teaching 
a unit like this, to poor readers,- I think I would show the film first so 
' that the students would have a gtasp -of the plot before- they started to- 
read. They could then read with the purpose of seeing how the. book differs 
from -tlie film. We know that a film er a TV production ' increases students' 
desire to read a selection of fiction — - witness library circulation after 



Gone With the ,WiYid has appeared at a neighborhood .theater^. 

\^ ^ . - « ■ ^ ' •<,■., 

In addition to ^he commercial movie, v;e have the example of a TV show . 



imj)arting, in an enjoyable manner, information that many students would never 
take the time to read ^out. "I irefer^ of course, to Kenneth Clark's enorttious: 

■ • : • ■■■ ^\ ' ■ ■ ■ .■ ., ■ _ ■ ^ -. ' _ \ . t 

ly popular TV series Civilisation . ' His book of the same title has sold well., 
as a result of the succe'^s of the series" and there are now available fdr 
$250 tw,o- sets of eight-color sound filmstrips 'from Ti me-Life Films, 43 West 
.-sixteenth ",^treet, W.Y.C, 10011. ' • •' *• 



l^David Babcock, "The Use oJc..Jlotion. Pictures ih Teaching Slow ^Learners 
Speech to New York State English Council, Syracuse, iTev; York, April, ^ 
1967. , (Unpublished Mimeographed Manuscript) . .„ . * 



Instead of writing a report, students can easily use' a box camera 

to record data in collecting research on pollution and other topics; for 

• ■ • , ' . ■ ■ ■ . . * • 

* • ■ . * 

illustrating a process through pictures; or for preparing one part of a 

media^presentation. Teachers can make use of television . as 

a' basis for class discussion as well as using rc~crca,tions of^imaf^ina-tive . . 

experiences such as the recent dramatization of Jane Eyre > . 

. Affective "education and motivation to learn can also be enhanced . 

through use- of the media and other sensory modes of expression; - let's 

/ ■ ■ ^ . ' ' ■ ' . ■'. ^ > ••• ^- 

not ieave out role playing an<} its possibilities for learning outside 

the realm of reading. 4or more information about the. theory of the. primacy 

of .or^l work, ^ consult James-Moffett's' little monograph called "Drama: 

\^at is Happening,*' published by the NCTE 1 ^ ' - 

In our field we have alx^g-ys said that both young and old love to be 

•read "to; maybe our methodology will have to include more reading to oUr 

^students or. moire reading by students to other students ,vespecially to those 

,whose learning ability seems to be greater thap their ability to read. 

^ /■■■'■■- ' ^ , . . • ■ ■ 

Listening/ to recordings of plays, to storcis on tapes, listening, and watch- 
ing TV productions and films may convey \both factual information and imagin 

ative exnerience to our students. What a student cannot learn from reading 

• *■ • , - * ■ ' 

'by himself he may- be able to lear^i from small group discussions.. 

There are so many possible uses of me^dia or multi-media presentations 

- for learning that it is difficult to choose ones to talk about, but I^ill 
continue to point out- som^ of those which preclude the ne-jesslty of read- 
ing vzell or those that enhance reading activitieb. 
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• First of "ull -In' looking at ' the .possibilltl|es ; for" using multi-media', 
many of the examples- which follow are taken dirol'rflv fron the speech reierrec^ 



al companies, which are rec- 
/' . ^ 

teaching and are no.w p.ro- 

You may already have seen 



to in footnote .#12. We can turn to tne commerci,^ 
ojsnizlhg the need for multi-media Approaches to 
ducing multi-media learning and teaching kits, | 
3M's (Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing) teaching tapes, onV 6f which is' 
entitled "The- Story of -kin Color," or rfoubledaj's School and Library' Divi- ^ 
sion biographical multl-inedia paclcag^e called Mel • of Thought . Men of 'Action . • 



?^ ^^'^ Ghettos of America series published by wjtrren Schloat of Pleasant- " ' 
vllle., H.X-- -Any -pf tbese materials liiight besus^d for individualization of : 
iastrucclon or as- the basis for small group repbrts tb' the class, and. all of ' 
tfi-m^.could be used as bac:.:,-round material to maje reading of ■ certain- materials 

easier. j ' ' 

• ■ , ■ . ■ ■ I ■ ■ ■ ■ • ■ . 

Taere are many materials produced bv the ..commercial" companies which • 
deal pri^iarily with ra^tjirtg. One popular example is Xerox's- series The Way 
.It^s_ which, is accompanied' by. recordings- of 'sons of~the selections. Hardlv - 

■■■ ■ ' . ■ . , ' ■ r - -y ^■ 

any coiroany pro,duces even an 'antnology these days that "does not have one , or two 

T-acords featuring oral ^reading or so.me of the- Uthology's. selectiorvs or - 
■ ' .' '.' ■ 1. ' ■■' . , ' ■ ■ ■ '•' 

posters illustrating one of their units. • ' . 

• , Scholastic Book Services has published two multi-media serie,-' useful to* 
reading and English teachers. The first is David Sohn's Come to YoAr -Senses. 
Mr. Sohn, who is" from- -Evans ton, Xllinois-, Ijas denoris'tratfed ^his method of ' ■ - 
teaching writing using multi-ikedia materials at several NCTE meetings.. Come 

■ ' y^-- ■ ^ ■ • ■ , ' ■ ■ - '■ ' 

to- Your Sejisfis. incliidcs n teaching s^ide some pesters , a series" .of actlor. 
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pnotos, and four teaching filmstrlps entitled "Using Your Senses," "Re- 
lationships," "The Drama of the People'," and Telling the Story," . One ' 
.filmstrip, for example, includes a pic-ture of a cirl's face with he^ long 
Straight hair criss-crossing her features . 'The lesson consists of di^rec-; 
tions arid' questions such as these: . • 

Imagine .you are tlve girl in the picture.'. "\^hat touch images come to 
mind? How. does the hair faelV'^^ Directions', to boys . might Be "dif- 
. fereht: Imagine you are kissirig this girl" gdod-niglit i 

The, seqond Scholastic publication is an eight-part, mule-media .••liu- 
manities. program called Art .and Man and. jdintly produced with the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington, D. C. subjects include' "The American Wil- - 
demess ," "Rembrandt and His Age ," "African Heritage," "Art and Machine," 

'iFlorence and the •Renaissance.;|'#'Cities to Live In," and "Ti>e "Irish-Amer- 

■ ■■ . ■ ' ^ ' " ■ ■■' '"' .■■■■ 

icans,'-' The .pacl^ages contain a,'*i;,^i;:page magazine for students, a teaching 

' ■ ■■ •■ ■V - ■ ■ ; ■. 

guide, posters, colored slides, colored filmstrips, re.cord±^s and repro- 
ductions in color. \ .■ • . . 

. . ■ V .- ■ ■ . . ■ ■ - 

An interesting feature of the study guide. is its separate , discussion 

and study -questions for various subject matter field — art, humanities, 
Engli^R and social studies. ' The tjuestions are different: for each field.' 

In the section of A rt and Man devoted to the cities, the: filmstrips con- 
■ . .. , V ' ' »' ■ . ■ ■ ' , • 

•sists of photographs of cities and of major works of art associated with / 
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.■David A. Sohn, Come to Yoar Senses;- A Program in Writint; Av7areness . 

(New YoVk:; Scholastic Book Services, Inc.,. 1970), p. 13.. 
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cities — like Picasso's sculpture in Chicapo. The slides are reproductions 
o*E f amour paintings depicting a point ofVvi^ about various cities. 

In addition to the commercial materials being produced to aid the 
teacher in his search for effective multi-m6dal approaches there are ;. • 
experts who are publishing their o^ ma t^e rials in Journals to-h^p others . 

Bruce Applejjy of Southern Illlriois University has demonstrated -his 
successful. use of several sensory channels in- teaching poetry, at the high 
school leve]^. His multi-media, all^t-pncS presentations . 'which many of . 
you have^seen demonstrated, effectively emplo;T 'Auditory" space". \ Using 
^.the media .to stimulate -creative thihlc;L.ng' rather than to present expository . 
materials, as many of 'the.. commercial publishers do, Bruce Appleby's presen- 

' . ■ .' ■ ■ ^ ; ■ ' ' ■ ■ 

tations result in. communication as a'sensory interplay 'rather than as a 

■■' ■ ■ ■ . ■ --■ • ■ ' ■ - 

..straight line process. The magazine M edia and. Me thods for January, 1970 ^0 

carries his" Version -^6 of a* "Multi-Media Podtry Happ^ining. " ^ Silch a pre- 
sentation .might start .with a record playing :a'roclc song or a' martial air \ . 
soxtly in the background' as someone reada/a'n anti-war poem on the tape re- 
corder while an ovei'head; or slide projector shows a reprpductio'ri of 'Picasso's 
Guerjica v;ith Viet.aam.w.ar.s silfet- film being projoc-ted on a differ-' 

.ent screen. Remember 'phat all .fehese thfegs are going on siraultchieously . ' • 
statting at -zero time— - the sprig,- the reading of the an'ti-v7ar poem, the 

reproduction of .Guernica, and the war film. Tf you think that three minutes 
■» ■ . . •.• ■> ■• - , ■ ■ ■ 

is enough time to get th^ full impact of the combination, you would schedule - 

a change at three:mntites 'arrdfanother, , perhaps , at five, making your pre- 

sentation just as long as you think sensible.. .You' might time the length p.; ' 

the segment either. by the lengfh of the song, the pbcm', or the film. You'' • 
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might not use every channel each-time ^ou change.- Fbn^xam^le, at the • 
three-minute change, you might use^onlythe "audio" and "slide" channels, 
leaving the ov^rhfead and f^^m projector dark. 

. Described' in the \7inter, 1971, (Vol. 4, No, 2), edition of Humani ties 
H orizon , distributed by tha Encyclopedi^a Britannica Educational Corporation, 
425 North Hichigaa Ave. ,^ Chicago , Illinois &0611, is a. humani'ties pre- 

' sentation developed by^G^orge Prigmore, Assistant Dean of the', College of . 

. • ' s , * ' • ' 

Education at the University of Nev; Hexico and Rresident of the National 

'•j' ■ ' ■ » ' 

<r . . . \- . i ■ ^ 

Association for Humanities .Education ^ His happening ' uses' only two sensory 

modps^ visual and audio — but also employs music, literature and paint- 

ing, Att(^mpting to teach tKd»''concept 'of surrealism as a "facet of man's 
• • • 

nature" he uses poetry by Edna St. Vincent-Millay Ezra Pound, William \ 

- * # ■ • 

Carlos Williams J Robert Frost, and Wallace Stevens'; music by Aarol^ Copland, 
Hector Villa-Lobos , and Arnold Schoenbcrg; and paintings by Maci^se, Dali, 
and Picasso. Most of -the poetry is part of the audio and is read by famous 
artists such as Julie Harris. Dr. Prigmoxe's presentation is highly pro- 
>f essional^ V7ith the poetry readings determining th5f. length of each segment 
and witlv^ musical accompj^ni-ment and art works' fading in and. out. . ^ 

Commercial publications' and examples of mr^terials developed* by. our • 

•■*"'*'■ . ' ■ . ' . ■ ' ^ 

colleagua?5 ^hnve always played an important p*urt in teaching;- but, of course, 

■• ■ ~ ■ * •. 

•some of the best teaching^ results from. our ovm efforts to create materials ^ 

.suitable for" our ovm students. Let ma give you an example. Mrs* Laura Blau, 
an M.A. advisee of mine, was student teaching in a multi-ethnic English class 

^ ■ ■ ■ • . . ^ • . 

' . '• • 

•which had been reading literature with racial implications. Arising from- the 
connideration of this literature, a discussion of racial issues developed. . 
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Mrs / Blau felt that the students were not listening- to'^one anot>her ~ 
particularly the whites 'were not listening to the blacks?, and vice -v ersa. 
She decided to build an 'au^io-visual presentation based on the, black-' 
white themQ. using popular rock music' the students understood and enjoyed. 
Her theme , whick was repeated throughout the ^prcsenta^tion was from the 
rock opera, Tommy "See me, feel me', ^ touch me/' Her 'slides were photo-" 
graphs of pictures from, a variety of m^ga^zines ~ from the cover of 
Harper's Bazaar to the fanious photo of J3ob- Kennedy "rwininp; along a- Massa- 
chusetts beach af ter, thd assassination of ' his brother Jack." Most of her ' 
pictures dealt with understanding others and communicating with them; the . 
subjects were almost ectually divided between black and white. After arranging 
her pictures in a sequence, she then. made a tape from records, choosing appro- 
priate musical material to go with each picture. The picture of Robert" . 
Kennedy was accompanied by a recording of the song "The End of the .World," 
composed by Dee Kent and found on .the record entitled The Look of Loye. ,^ 
performed by; Claudinti. Longet\ .Her twenty-minute multi-media package \^as - 
.enthusiastically received' by her students and its point was not lost on them-, 
we are all a part of a common humanity and must stay in touch,' muse communi- ^ 

cate ... 

- . " . ' ' . - ' ^ ■• • 

Miss Maria Schantz, who is an Assistant Professor at Montcliir Statue 

* . } ■ '~" " 

College,, has ,developed an impressive lesson on teaching figurative language 
using the Richard ^arris recording of "MacArthur Park." 

In'her multi-media figures of speech lesson, Miss Schantz plays the 
Harris record showing appropriate illustrative pictures on the overhead 
projector. A-1 the examples of similes ) ^metaphors ,"fand''^^ 



illustrated in a literal way.. For example-, when the chorus *is beirig sug^r^, 

"MacArthur is melting through the dark,. All the ,s^eet grecil icing flowing ' 

tiown, Somepne reft the cake- out in the rain," ,she shov/s . a picture of a 

cake with green icing melting doi^m, its sidps. I^ien/shc, uses this presenta- 

tion with teachers, they object strenuously to the obviousness" of the, 

presentation of the cake metaphor, but it does illustrate how: one can 

approach- the teaching of figurative language in a multi-media fashion, 

perhaps illuminating the concept more cloarly for the youngster v/lio wbuld-^ 

have (lifficulty with the idea without "the concrete representation. 

I \think it is sometimes easier to:.*see how to make multi-mediayanc 

multi-model pi^esentations using modern materials ; but you say, "How about' 

' ' '\ . t ■• 

mythology? How about Shakespeare?" Associate Professot' Cat?heryne S. 

Franklin of the University o,f Texas' Graduate School of Library S^ence,. ^ 
in Austin has' her„ students make wide .lH^e of multi-media materials" when 
they prepare teaching units for her class 'in children's .literature. One 
of her students, a-; junior 'high school teacher, ^prepared a two-qhannel 
presentation on Greek mytholog^. Althc.^igh she could have used transparencies, 
she chose to take nichires of mythologt&al figures which v/ere made into^ 

■ ' " . . ? - ^ ' • ■ -^'t^ : •9' ^ : 

slides. Sometimes she' could take a p^icture of the actual- statue, but mogtre • 

, ■■ . Vj • " ' " ■ ■■"'(.■,■■, /■ v.- 

often she was forced to take a picture ''oif a photograph or^illustration 

which appeared^ in a book., fhdi tape that wen^'with the; slides consisted bf 

the, -narration of eacli go&'s' various deeds^ his place in Greek mythology, 

and the modeni-day: uses -xDf words 'connected with him. &ow such a presentation 

would -benefit a whole clas^/ but think) of the 'possibilities of such 
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a lesson for poor readers in a heterogeneous ninth-grade class who-havo ' 
difficulty with the. mythology book provided by the school. As a matter 
of fact; maybe the good student, -Id "prepare' s'uch a presentation for ... 



the poor readers, 'the teachr 



Ih^rehy encouraging the creativity of hej:^ v 



• superior achievers. Some teachers tc^day^ afe even allowing hi|:h school 
_ stud^ts to prepare movies' in place of the traditional, tern paper. Those 
that I have seen are impressive; our youngsters ofiten know . more about 
technical Vocess than do and can produce films worthy Jf use in subsequent'. . 
classes. One movi. produced by junior high- school students-on the subjelt >. 
o£ the Salem witchcraft trials is a case in pointV Just as there . are essay " • 
contests for^ high 'school students . there >is a movie conte.st supported by ' / . ' 
professional film organizations and the Eastman Kodak Co. The witchcraft ' 
film was one. of the winners in the contest. . For further information write' 
Teenage Movie. Awards, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.' Y. • . • " . 

S^,uhd biographies, as conceived by, Tony Schwartz of New Sounds,. Incl, . 
453-West 56thjtreet- New York City, are also. possible substitutions for' '' ^'v / 
written papery. Mr. Schwartz has inspired Adn-readers to i)roduce^oun4;j:?£. ? ' 
biographies and documentaries on tape that are quite movingl-^ Judicious . 
cutting and splicing result^ in interesting portrayals of students,' lives ' ' " 
composed^of music, monologues of family members , sounds from, the home and \ .• 
neighborhood, planned, dialogue, commentary, etc. ' ' , . .. 

.. If using multi-media present^ations seems to you very difficult, my ■ ■'; ; 
suggestion is to get students to help" and to start dut very modestly , .using " , ' 
one or two mediW, . and then expanding as you gain confidence'., You know"' ! 



perfectly well that there will be failures just as there are when you 
teach lessony from a. book or when you use a new method to teach a reading 
skill; but- do not let these^deter you, for after you have practiced vrith 
a WGll-organizedVpresentation, you will find that it will go as smoothly as 
oXher* lessons you have conducted often. Just as it takes some time and 
experience to perfect the use of groups in classropm, it takes experimentatioa 
and practice to perfect the use of the media. 

One "modest attempt to reach students whose, learning modes may not 
always follow the linear , 'Sprint-oriented" channel is to use auditory 
spacp to help teach a concept we ordinarily teach in some other fashion. 
For example, the student for whom' the auditory is^an important learning 
mode may understand characterization Better after hearing musical character- 
ization in Tchaikovsky's Peter and the Wolf or in Moussorgsky 's Pictures 
at an Exhibition , .. ' ^ 

Anothei* :way'"o easing yours^^lf into the waters of multi-media presenta- 
tions is to use music,' pictures, and films to stimulate oral composition. 
Dixieland jazz and mechanical music are sure-fire stimuli, as are the pictures 
from Edward Steichen's The Family of Man or the pictures in a book like 
C e;itral Paf k" Country . Posters like those in the Great ' Ideas of Western Man 
series -created by" -and. available from the Container Corporation of America 
can also be used effectively. Aijso the teacher could reproduce on transparencies 
any number of ^ cfir toons to use as catalysts fo;r thinking , speaking, and "discussiont 

Games are another form of learning. In the field of English and reading 
we do not have any ^avxe comparable to the games in economics and international 
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policies In ;toci'vl ■.'^•MKiri P:.;' ' ' • , 

These, panoy pjjrporfe.d 1 ■■• rr-,,-, th-- play^M-r/^'u: ^ ■■ :vivi/ •■.r ;.;, ; 

•m ;3aine iias 'r'.een .lovelnnod fnv i!onon.';tr;V. in.-, f - • - . -r-i .r^ • 

sponser, co c!k! i ve ti>:pi' fieuce . forhapn . .nr coll..*-. : ■■ 

.■ devi=-lop 0:10 in the f'lr.urt; .- 

M though- we have talked today about \ r.iir,;.ar o'- '■..-■ivs to 'u-i;. 
or.non-r.-aders lL>arn, tiiierc'" are nany mnn- that ye Knve no'.aocr.ed. for ' 
example, the ^se of conpuCar-assistad instruction, c.a.,sette^\ educn- i or,. : 
theater, giir.ulntion , media ce.nteVs , and video-tape. There are ma-.y. no^: 
.bilities CO make our tear.hiiig and .our. students ' Icnnii-n^' more e-^f .^c r i 
and satlsEyi:v>, 'with critics" of education like Ivan lllich .md Piul r-,odma:7 
discussing alternatives to our-present schools ,• a.s.sert In" t!i.-it the s-.-.h-o! V 
a.s constituted today is ob.solete and .that .^^cudcnts sho'iki loarn'n par (; j cmI,-, r 
skill when idiGv see the need for it, it behooves us in the' school to look .- 
at alternative', to what ue are doing. Perhaps one of t:i,o altv-rnativos ,-...en 
to those of us w!io teach reading is to hold different e>:pectation.s in read- 
ing for different students and to counter the question,' '"-fusV -Johnny Read''", 
with anbther ' question — what are. soma of the other ways . Johnir.- can le.- rr. 
in addition, to. reading?' 
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